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THE SONNET. 


. see of all the honored forms of 
song, 
Thou, Sonnet, art perennial and divine! 
Graceful interpreter to all the Nine, 
With tones of balanced cadence; proudly along, 
Ranked in thy firm battalion close and strong, 
Sheathed in full proof of thought, thou, line 
by line, = 
Marchest without a halt or wavering sign, 
Unheeding how assailing fancies throng. 


The Muse’s favorite! o’er thy formal rhyme 
-Petrarca’s knightly spirit droops its crest; 
How sweetly Sidney tuned thee! Shakespere’s 
chime | 
Rang mellow music through thee; Milton’s 
breast 
Swelled with thy voice; thy vestal flame sub- 
lime 
Was Wordsworth’s ; I, unworthiest, love thee 
best. 
CRAVEN LANGSTROTH BETTs. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE STAIRS. 


"| OMMY CRAWFORD sighed disconsolate- 
ly as he opened the gate and walked 
slowly up the gravelled path toward the house. 
“Just like me,” thought Tommy. ‘‘l’ve 
been foolish enough to fall in love, faint-heart- 
ed enough to defer informing the object of my 
affection, and unfortunate enough to get a let- 
ter from father asking me to return to the city 
atonce, Yes, it’s just like me! I always fave 
been foolish, faint-hearted, and unfortunate, 
Bah !” 

Then, when he reached the pretty, vine-cov- 
ered veranda, he took a few parting puffs from 
his half-smoked cigar and threw it into the air 
with a vigor which suggested that he might be 
trying to hit Fate so hard as to compel that 
cruel shrew to cry out in pain and sue for 
peace. 

Three-quarters of an hour later Tommy, 
having dressed for dinner, and during the proc- 
ess of dressing absent-mindedly donned his 
golf suit twice, appeared at the table after the 
members of his uncle’s family had assembled. 

Tommy’s vacation at Fairfield Manor had 
- been long and delightful. Tommy had been 
accustomed to visit his uncle every summer 
for a brief period, and he was widely acquaint- 
ed with the good people of the little Connecti- 
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cut town. During the spring Tommy had 


- overworked himself, and Mr. Chittenden per- 


suaded him that he required an extended rest. 
He was very loath to remain away from busi- 
ness in the city—at least until he met Marjorie 
Nevin. Now he was very leath to bring his 
sojourn to an end. 

That evening, at dinner, there were two fem- 
inine cousins opposite, and they kept up a run- 
ning fire of teasing. The sharp eyes of those 
_ cousins had been first to detect his attachment. 
He had not known a peaceful day since. 
Usually Tommy had been able to return the 
fire, but to-night he was forlorn and lacked 
courage. 7 

‘* Weshall miss you so much,” observed Aunt 
Louise, ‘‘I am afraid your going will make 
us all homesick.” 

‘*Come, cousin,” added one of the incorrigi- 
bles, ‘‘can’t you manage to stay a week or two 
longer? You'll make us happy if you do, 
You'll make Marjorie happy, too, and I’m 
sure—— ” , 

‘‘Nan! Do stop teasing Tommy, unless you 
want him to leave us even sooner than he 
must.” 

Mrs. Chittenden’s mild reproof had its ef- 
fect. Tommy breathed more easily for a few 
moments. 7 

‘‘Indeed I, too, wish I.might be with you 
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longer, Aunt Louise. But if I haven't already 
worn my welcome out it isn’t my fault—it’s the 
fault of my kind hostess. It isn’t necessary to 
tell you how much I have enjoyed the summer.” 

One of the cousins was about to fire another 
shot across the table, but Aunt Louise noticed 
the preparations, and a stern expression on her 
generally benign countenance caused the en- 
emy to substitute a blank cartridge. 

After dinner Tommy followed a well-known, 
well-worn path across lots in the direction of a 
stately colonial mansion. Marjorie lived there. 
Tommy walked very fast. Ushered in, he 
found Marjorie doing fancy-work under a large 
piano-lamp in the parlor. 

‘‘Oh! I am glad to see you, Tommy! I 
thought that was you, and I should have let 
you in myself if it wasn’t for my troublesome 
cold. Mamma doesn’t want me to be near an 
open door.” 

‘*You’ve caught cold? That’s a pity, Mar- 
jorie. I’m awfully sorry. Promise me to be 
careful not to take any risks.” 

‘*T promise.” 

Then, for a time, the conversation flowed 
pleasantly but uneventfully. At length Tom- 
my told Marjorie that he would be obliged to 
leave for home the day following the morrow, 
and Marjorie seemed not a little grieved at the 
thought of parting. 
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‘*You’re going to write to me often, aren’t 
you?” she asked. 

‘‘Of course lam. You mustn’t let me write 
too often. And you mustn’t let me be too af- 
fectionate in my letters, Marjorie.” 

Tommy drew a long breath. He had made 


a bold move. He had never said anything like 


this before, and he wondered what would be 
the effect of his remarks. 

Marjorie laughed merrily, and answered his 
earnest words with charming, cruel levity. 

‘I won’t allow you to become too affectionate. 
And see here, Tommy Crawford, don’t you ever 
dare to propose to me by letter! If you pro- 
pose at all, it must be by ‘ profession of faith.’ 
Anything but a verbal proposal would prompt 
me to refuse you by return mail!” 

Tommy gasped, blushing up to the roots of his 
hair. Whatan exasperating girl was Marjorie! 

‘‘Daughter, you’re not sitting in a draught, 
are you?” called an anxious voice from the 
adjoining room. 

‘No, mamma.” 

But Tommy felt chills creep up and down his 
back, and it seemed as though a blast of cold air 
were coming through the doorway. 

‘“‘T must go,” he said, presently ; and Mar- 
jorie, rising, extended her hand. ‘‘I trust 
you'll feel better to-morrow.” 

‘‘Come over and see how I feel, Tommy, and 
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then we can ey good-by.. Now we'll SBF only 
good-night.” 

‘‘Thank you. Perhaps—um—perhaps I'll 
have something else to say to-morrow. At 
what time will you be home ?” 

‘* Any time. Mamma won't let me go out on 
account of my cold. Come over at about eleven 
in the morning.” 

‘*Very well. Good-night, Marjorie.” 

‘‘Good-night, Tommy Crawford.” 

Next morning at five minutes before eleven, 
Tommy, long-faced and trembling, rang the 
bell at the Nevin mansion. Tommy had slept 
little during the night. He had spent the long, 
dark hours in coming to a determination. 
Marjorie had warned him not to propose by 
letter. He would not see her again for a year. 
He had made up his mind that he could not 
keep his secret fortwelve weary months. This 
was his only chance. He must tell Marjorie 
that he loved her. He must tell her now / 

whew," thought Tommy,,‘‘I wigh it were 
all over.’ 

Tommy’s heart was in his throat. A mo- 
ment later it sank far down into the region of 
his boots; for the maid informed him that Miss 
Nevin was ill in bed. 

Then Tommy asked to see Mrs. Nevin. 

‘*Won’t you come in and sit down?” begged 
that worthy lady. ‘‘I amso sorry Marjorie will 
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be unable to see you, she is not as well this 
morning. I thought best to be on the safe side, 
and so I did not let her get up. I am quite 
worried about her cold. Are you going home 
to-day?” 

‘‘No. I expect to leave early to-morrow 
morning,” said Tommy, with despair in his 
voice. ‘‘I am disappointed to learn that Mar- 
jorie is not better, and I am disappointed, too, 
because I can’t see her.” 

He was trying to swallow the great lump in 
his throat, when Mrs. Nevin said something 
which made the lump vanish: 

“‘If you want to talk to her very much, you 
can gu up and sit at the head of the stairs. 
Marjorie’s room is justto the right and the 
door is open. So you can talk with her 
and that will be almost as good as seeing 

“her.” 

‘* You are very kind. With your permission 
I will do it.” 

Tommy climbed the broad, straight staircase, 
and when within a few steps of the top he 
knocked upon the wall. 

. ‘*Who is it?” 

‘It’s I—Tommy Crawford. Your mother has 
suggested that I sit here on the stairs and talk 
to you.” 

‘* How delightful and romantic !” 

‘It isn’t delightful to have youill. You talk 
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as cheerfully’as if you were enjoying perfect 
health,” 

‘*Oh, I’m not feeling very badly, Tommy. 
Really I’m not. I didn’t want to stay in bed 
this morning. Mamma says I must.” 

Mrs. Nevin, who stood smiling for a moment 
at the foot of the stairs, disappeared in the 
parlor. 

Tommy wondered if he ‘could propose to 
Marjorie without permitting any other person 
to hear the proposal. He began to realize the 
gravity of the situation. 

‘*Marjorie,” said Tommy, clearing his throat, 
with an effort. His’ voice was low, strangely 
pitched, and sounded very much unlike his own. 

‘* Marjorie!” 

“Well?” 

‘*Can you hear me if I don’t speak louder 
than this?” . 

‘Quite plainly. But why do you talk in 
such a low tone? What has happened? No- 
body dead, is there? Tell me, Tommy !” 

‘* Marjorie — are — are there any servants 
around ?” 

‘‘No, not that I know of.” 

‘*Then I'll tell you. You surely must have 
noticed, in my every act, and in my every 
word, an indication of-——” 

Tommy stopped short and clenched his teeth. 
A hand-organ man had stopped in front of the 
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house, and was grinding out a harsh series of 
discords, that grated on his ear most, painfully. 

‘‘What did you say?” inquired Marjorie. 
‘*That hand-organ man makes such a noise 
that I can’t hear unless you speak louder.” 

Tommy raised his voice cautiously. Then 
he groaned. ‘‘It’s no use. I can’t do it. I 
can’t propose to a girl as if I were delivering a 
Fourth of July oration! It’s hard enough to 
propose under ordinary conditions.” 

‘‘Are you talking now? I-don’t hear you. 
Try to speak a little louder !” 

“‘I can’t, Marjorie. Oh, Marjorie, I can’t!” 

‘*Why, you're speaking louder now. Talk 
that way and I can understand.” 

‘* But you don’t understand——” 

‘Oh, yes, Ido. I hear you perfectly.” 

There was a pause. Then Marjorie spoke 


again. 


‘*Say, Tommy! I don’t want to hurry you, 
you know, but I’m afraid the doctor will be here 
pretty soon! Mamma telephoned for him.”’ 

Another groan escaped Tommy’s lips. 

‘*Wait a moment. I’ll come right back. I 
have something to say to the organ-grinder.” 

He was off in a trice, bounding down the 
stairs three steps at a time, frightening Mrs. 
Nevin, who thought her daughter might be 
worse, and never once stopping to explain. 
He dashed out of the front door, leaving it 
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ajar. Mrs. Nevin, looking through the win- 
dow, saw him slip a large silver coin into the 
street-musician’s hand. Thereupon the latter 
bowed profusely; and departed. Tommy re- 
turned, apologizing to Mrs. Nevin for his con- 
duct. 

‘‘ The noise made Marjorie’s head ache,” he 
said, simply. Presently he was on the top 
stair again, panting like a hunted deer. 

‘* Marjorie—I’ll — try — to— tell — you — be- 
fore—the doctor—comes.” 

-** Tell me what?” 

‘‘Marjorie—can you hear me now?” 

** Yes.” 

‘Tf I—should speak a little lower ?” 

‘*T think I could.” 

‘* Well, what I was—about to—to say—was 
this. You must have noticed—that I have— 
been happy only when in your company.” 

‘I couldn’t very well have observed that 
you were unhappy when ot in my company. 
Tommy, what’s the matter? You're talking 
nonsense.” 

‘* Well, you see, I’m in love !” 

‘‘In love! Why didn’t you tell me before? 
Who is the lucky girl?” 

‘“Why—Marjorie—I can’t very well—I don’t 
see how I can tell you now, for I haven't told 
her yet!” : 

‘*Indeed! Couldn’t you confide in me? I 
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can keepasecret. Dotellme, Tommy. Won't 
you?” 

‘‘Promise you won't say again that I’m 
talking nonsense?” 7 

gees : 

‘‘T’m in love. I love you, Marjorie. I have 
loved you for a long time—ever since we first 
met. Marjorie—on my knees I beseech you to 
say you will be my wife. I am——” 

‘* How do I know you’re on your knees ?” 

*‘ Marjorie, here’s the doctor !” | 

‘‘Tommy,” cried the patient, taking no no 
tice of her mother’s warning, ‘‘are you on you 
knees yet?” 

‘* Yes,” returned the martyr, bravely. 

‘*Will you remain on your knees when the 
doctor comes into the lower hall?” 

‘‘Y—yes,” replied Tommy, setting his teeth. 

‘‘Then I guess you are devotedenough. [I'll 
be your— Mamma! just keep the doctor down- 
stairs for a few minutes. What wasI saying? 
Oh, then I will consent to be your wife !”’ 

‘* Marjorie !” 

‘“‘And now, will you forgive me, Tommy 
dear, for teasing you so? I love you just as- 
much as you love me. But I wouldn’t bea girl 
if I didn’t like to tease, and the temptation was 
too strong to resist.” 

‘‘I’d go through the whole thing again for 
the sake of hearing you talk that way. I’d 
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propose through a megaphone for the privi- 
lege!” 

‘*T believe you would. But I wouldn’t let 
you.” 

‘*I can stand saying good-by to you now. 
It’s hard, but you’ve made me too happy to feel 
the pain.” 

‘* Good-by, Marjorie.” 

‘*Good-by, Tommy.” 

‘*Say, you'll write every day, won’t you?” 

** Yes! And you needn’t be afraid of making 
your letters too affectionate. What a darling, 
blundering fellow you are! Good-by, Tommy 
Crawford.” 

‘*Good-by, Marjorie !” 

HORACE WILLIAM DRESSER. 
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You are not Clare— 

' For on your ravished lips of red 
Are marked the kisses of the dead, 
And on the body you would sell 
Is stamped the trident sign of hell. 


You are not Clare— 
For'in her eyes a passion shone 
Where yours betray a passion gone, 
And white as virtue was her breast 
While monsters on yours built their nest. 


You are not Clare— 
For in your soul the lambent flame 
Of woman changed to that of shame, 
Your virtue fled, the woman bare 
Leaves you a female—not my Clare. 
EUGENE EBLE. 
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AGREEING NOT TO RISK. 


[= was near Christmas, and nobody wanted to 
risk anything. 

The first half ofjthe trustees did not want to 
risk their influence by agreeing with the second 
half, and the second half did not want to risk 
their influence by agreeing with the first half. 
The parson did not want to risk a dozen pairs 
of slippers, a few house-coats, and a box of bad 
cigars by agreeing with anybody. The or- 
ganist did not want to risk being discharged, so 
he agreed with everybody. The choir did not 
want to risk losing the opportunity of showing 
off and flirting, sothey agreed with themselves. 
The congregation, seeing how matters stood, 
did not want to risk their pennies lest they 
should be improperly used, so they agreed not 
to contribute any. The architect who built the 
church, and waited for his money, did not want 
to risk his bill, so he agreed with his lawyer to 
take the matter to court. unless the bill was 
settled at once. 

Everybody disagreed, and yet all agreed that 
they did not want to risk anything. And so the 
matter stood. 

Clearly, something must be done, and that 
quickly. The architect was the first one to act. 
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He made his agreement with the lawyer known 
to the trustees, who in turn made it known to 
the others. : 

The trustees being unable to agree among 
themselves as to the best course to pursue, left 
the matter to the parson. It is probable that in 
his heart he did not thank them for this 
action, even though he said he did, dwelling on 
the great honor, responsibility, trust, etc., etc., 
which they vested in him. 

He, after due consideration of the risks he 
was running, came to the conclusion that a 
meeting of all the officials and the congregation 
was likely to be the least detrimental, inasmuch 
that if together once they might fight the matter 
out among themselves. 

Accordingly, through various avenues such 
as the butcher, baker, postmaster, and the like, 
he notified the people that there would be a 
meeting held at the church on the following 
Saturday evening, and requested all those in- 
terested in its welfare to attend, as it was 
hoped that at this meeting the various disagree- 
ments would be amicably adjusted, and to the 
entire satisfaction of all concerned. 

Saturday evening found the people at the 
church, where they gathered in small knots and 
talked excitedly among themselves. The first 
half of the trustees went off into one corner, 
where they agreed with each other that there 
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could only be one right way to adjust matters 
and that ¢Za¢ way was theirs. The second half 
of the trustees gathered in another corner and 
passed verbal resolutions to the same effect, 
while withering glances were exchanged across 
the room. Every one disagreed with every one 
else and in consequence a great hubbub arose, 
The parson, maddened by disappearing visions 
of slippers, house-coats, and bad cigars, sprang 
up and entreated the good people to at least be 
quiet. He announced that the trustees would 
iu turn give their opinions and hoped that 
the people would reach some agreement, and 
that after this, Mr. Smuggins, the tenor, would 
tell some funny stories and would say witty 
things. 

Assured of this dessert after what they knew 
would be a very heavy dinner, the good people 
snuggled into comfortable sleeping positions 
and prepared to listen to the arguments of the 
trustees. E 

These arguments were exhaustive, literally, 
and when the second half of the trustees had 
finished, the greater part of the listeners were 
soundly sleeping. 

Mr. Smuggins then stepped forward and was 
greated by loud applause from the few who 
were awake. The noise woke the others, and 
Mr. Smuggins was greeted by more applause 
and not a little laughter—for Mr. Smuggins 
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was well known to all and his dashes of wit 
were household words. 

Mr. Smuggins began and before he had 
uttered a dozen words his audience was con- 
vulsed with laughter. Not because he had 
said anything particularly funny, but because 
the people knew that humor @ Ja Smuggins 
was forthcoming. He said funny things and 
kept on saying funny things. He was a per- 
fect storehouse of wit. At last he said some- 
thing which simply outdid anything of the 
kind that ever was said before. 

‘‘ We are gathered here to-night,” remarked 
Mr. Smuggins, ‘‘to adjust a serious matter. I 
I. bet, if I was the trustees, I could make things 
; bet-ter, but I am bet-tween two furnaces.” 

This magnificent play on words, topped off 
by a dash of real, genuine Smugginesque wit, 
was electrical. 

,~ And then didn’t the girls giggle and trustees 
smile and didn’t pandemonium reign! And 


—— 


didn’t Miss Withersby feel proud that Mr. 
ij Smuggins was going to walk home with her, 
and didn’t everybody wish that they were 
Smugginses, and didn’t they know that they 
could not all be Smugginses, as there was only 
a very limited number of Smugginses born 
every century! And didn’t everybody agree 
that though they were not agreeing they were 
having a very good time? 
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Mr. Smuggins was greatly elated by his 
latest success and would doubtless have said 
many more things that might have been hand- 
ed down from generation to generation, had 
not the architect, followed by the lawyer, en- 
tered at that moment. | 

Then there was a great bustle. The archi- 
tect said that he must have his money or the 
church would not open on the following morn- 
ing. The first half of the trustees said it 
should open. The architect said that it should 
not. The second half of the trustees said they 
didn’t care whether it opened or not. Mr. 
Smuggins arose to go. The people followed 
him. The church was locked and left de- 
serted. No one had risked anything. Noone 
had agreed. | 

As matters stood on the following morning 
it seemed that the architect had carried his 
point. The church was bolted and barred. 

It was a dismal day. A wet, soggy snow 
was falling, and everywhere things looked 
gloomy and deserted. The people had all re- 


tired within their own walls to agree among "_ 


themselves and avoid risking anything. . The 
old bell was silent. Not a person, save some 
half a dozen of the older people who had not 
attended the meeting, and came as usual to the 
place of worship, ventured near the church, and 
it stood alone, wrapped in solemnity. 
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Some few of the people who sat at their win- 
dows, for the purpose of watching their neigh- 
bors, saw a slim figure, poorly clad and evi- 
dently much fatigued from‘a long journey, pass 
through the streets of the town. It was the — 
figure of a young girl. Care and sorrow were 
depicted on her pale face and she seemed to be 
seeking a place of rest. 

She was a stranger in the town, evidently, 
and yet there was something about her face 
which was familiar to those who watched. But 
no one would risk going out in the cold to offer 
shelter or to learn her story. And so she 
wandered on, observed and talked about by 
all who saw her and yet no word of pity 
was spoken. For pity might have involved 
risk. 

The wanderer went slowly along in the di- 
rection of the church. As she neared the 
solemn building a shade of recollection passed 
over her wan face, and at sight of the old 
church a faint smile brightened it. 

She tried the doors, but they were locked. 
She knocked for entrance that she might go 
inside and bury her sorrows in prayer, but 
there was no response. Nothing but a hollow 
echo which mocked her efforts. 

She drew herself into a corner to avoid the 
driving snow. She sank upon her knees. She 
slept. 


He 
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The day wore on. The twilight deepened 
into darkness, but still she slept. | 

The snow ceased falling ; the stars came out ; 
the night was clear and frosty. The cold grew 
intense, but still she slumbered on. 

The stars grew pale ; the morning dawned ; 
the night passed peacefully away, and borne 
upon its silent wings the weary traveller at last 
found rest and happiness. 

Those who found the lifeless body recognized 
the features of the parson’s daughter who had 
been banished from home because she had 
risked loving a man truly and had agreed to 
be his bride. 3 

Christmas came and the first half of the 
trustees lost all their influence and the second 
half of the trustees lost all theirs. The parson 
lost a dozen pairs of slippers, a few house- 
coats, and a box of bad cigars. The organist 
lost his position. The choir lost all opportunity 
to flirt. The architect lost all his money and 
all because the congregation had lost confidence 
in the officers. And so the doors of the church 
were closed, while everybody agreed that al-_ 
though running no risks they were worse off by | 
far than ever before. 

The wanderer lost an unhappy life, but to her 
the doors of Heaven were not closed, for God 
did not consider the risks and agreed to take 
her in. ROBERT B. JORDAN, 
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DREAM. 


NTO the hush of slumber came 
A thought, voiced like a bird, 
That sang into my heart a name— 
A dear, delightful word. 


A moment’s music to my mind 
It was, and dying seemed 
To leave a melody behind 
To haunt me as I dreamed. 


A sound as though one called to me, 
Then down the darkness fled, 

It was a wreath of memory— 
The ghost of some one dead. 


FREDERIC F. SHERMAN. 
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gS ie Colonel enjoyed the reputation of being 
a judge of social.form. Such deference, 
indeed, was paid to his opinion on all questions 
of this nature that he had insensibly acquired 
an ex cathedra manner of voicing his im- 
pressions, and spoke always as if with the 
sense strong upon him that he was delivering 
a verdict from which there was no appeal. 
There was, at the same time, strange to say, 
a certain waggishness, or perhaps more prop- 
erly, knowingness, visible in the Colonel’s man- 
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ner, which was in peculiar contrast to the 
apparent weightiness of his utterances. His 
friends would say: ‘‘ Deep man, the Colonel. 
Ah! you don’t know him; deep, deep!” 

Thin in person, benign in demeanor, age 
fifty, or thereabouts, sufficiently endowed with 
the goods and chattels of this world to admit 
of a life of absolute leisure, unmarried (through 
_adverse circumstances, rather than inclination, 
he always insisted), and finally, of irreproach- 
able habits and associations—this would seem 
to describe the Colonel with sufficient clarity 
for our purpose. We will add one other trait, 
however, and etch inthe picture. The Colonel 
was a devotee of woman, in all her moods and 
tenses. 

* * * * * * * * 

A winter afternoon is drawing to its close, 
lights are beginning to twinkle here and there 
in the city’s thoroughfares, when the Colonel, 
in his customary immaculate attire, might have 
been seen waiting admittance at the door of an 
aristocratic-looking residence in the fashion- 
able quarter. He enters: let us accompany 
him. 

* % * * * * & - * 

Seated, facing a brightly burning fire, whose 
dancing flames fitfully light up the varied ap- 
pointments of a luxuriously furnished apart- 
ment, is a lady, young in years, of handsome 
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face and figure, who rises quickly upon the 
Colonel’s entrance and extends her hand to 
him in cordial greeting. 

‘*My dear Colonel,” his hostess is saying to 
him as she moves forward an easy-chair for his 
occupancy, ‘‘to what good fortune am I in- 
debted for this kind visit?” 

‘Can you ask ?” responds the Colonel in his 
most affable manner. ‘‘Surely, the assured 
prospect of a charming welcome from a charm- 
ing woman is sufficient inducement to account 
for the presence of more favored men than I.” 

‘* Ah! you’re like all the rest, I see. Well, 
never mind, sit down and let us have a nice 
quiet talk. I have ever so many things to say 
to you, anyway; I want to ask your opinion— 
oh, about a number of things.” 

The Colonel, who had by this time com- 
fortably seated himself, and was gently chaf- 
ing his hands in the warming rays of the fire, 
again intimated, in his most kindly manner, 
that he was at her service, now and always, to 
the best of his poor ability. 

‘* Well,” replied the young lady, after thank- 
ing him effusively, ‘‘I don’t know, but I might 
as well ‘break the ice,’ as they say, at once, 
and tell you all about it. I know I can rely on 
your advice, for every one tells me you are an 
authority on these matters, and I do so want to 
know what is just the right thing todo. You 
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won’t think me bold, I am sure, in applying to 
you for advice, will you, Colonel ?”’ 

Once more the Colonel warmly asseverated 
his willingness to spend himself in her service, 
although there already began to dawn upon 
the good man’s mind a doubt as to the ulti- 
mate wisdom of his promises. 

However, he stole a glance at the fair face 
opposite him, banished his scruples, and 
waited with a patient smile for further ex- 
planations. 

They came promptly. 

“Colonel,” winningly said the young lady, 
‘‘it is just this: You must not think that be- 
cause I apply to you at present we are quite 
heathens out where I come from. On the con- 
trary, there is a great deal of culture out my 
way—more, oh! much more than I believe 
you have any idea of. We have Browning 
and Shakespeare clubs, psychology classes, 
classes for the study of esoteric Buddhism. (Oh! 
I just adore esoteric Buddhism—I think it’s the 
grandest—it’s far deeper, our professor says, 
than what he calls ‘ occidental thought,’ and I 
think so, too, don’t you?) And oh! we study 
German—French of course—but German, s0 
wecan read Goethe in the original. I think he’s 
just grand, don’t you? And then we have de- 
bating clubs, on political and social lines. 
Women ought to understand all such questions 
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thoroughly, nowadays, don’t youthink so? 1 
do. Then, oh! we devote a great deal of our 
time to music. That’s so elevating, don’t you 
think so? We have recitals, and concerts, and 
philharmonics, and all the best operatic artists. 
Oh ! yes, and you should see the audiences, that 
would satisfy you that we are really interested 
in culture, andin art forart’s sake. All the gen- 
tlemen—that is, zearly all—in evening dress; 
the ladies without their bonnets, and with 
flowers and jewels in their hair. Oh! we are 
not a bit behind you Eastern people in these 
things, in spite of what envious detractors say 
attimes. But there are some things, perhaps, 
as regards social etiquette, for instance, where 
we may learn from you. You meet more 
Europeans here than we do, and have better 
opportunities for learning all the niceties of 
that subject. And it is of that, indeed, that I 
wished to talk with you.” 

During this monologue, delivered without 
halt or hesitancy, the Colonel had refrained 
from interrupting his fair interlocutor by either 
word or gesture, but a breathing-point having 
apparently been reached, he again modestly re- 
iterated his willingness to be of service, con- 
cluding with a request that she would explain 
succinctly her dilemma. 

‘* Well, Colonel, its just this: I am—I have 
been—that is (this, of course, in strict confidence 
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between us for the present)—I have promised 
—partially promised to marry some one short- 
ly.” 

‘*The devil,” said the Colonel to himself, 
softly. ‘‘I wonder now what she is going to 
ask me. I wish she would request my views 
as to the desirability of keeping that promise. 
I think I could find cogent reasons why she 
should change her mind on that topic. How- 
ever, she will probably act on her own judg- 
ment, after all. That’s the way with these 
women. Ask your advice most earnestly—as- 
sure you that to them your opinion shall be as 
an oracle—and then, acting in a manner diamet- 
rically opposite to all you have urged either for 
or against a proposed line of behavior, advance 
the occult reason—the alpha and omega of 
female ratiocination—the impressive and satis- 
fying ‘because.’”” Thus communing with him- 
self, the Colonel patiently awaited further de- 
velopments. 

They were not long delayed. 

‘And now, my dear Colonel,” added the 
young lady, vivaciously, ‘‘what I particularly 
want your advice on is this: I have been told— 
now you must not think I say this in a spirit of 
vanity, for I don’t, but I have been told—oh ! 
by more than one person, I can assure you, that 
I am—that is, that I have—well, you know, 
they say that I ‘have chic. There! now it’s 
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out. I don’t pretend to any particular advan- 
tages or superiorities myself, but every one 
likes to be appreciated, you know, and I think 
that perhaps I have just a little more of that 
quality than some that I could name. Now, 
tell me frankly, what do you think your- 
self?” 

‘* Indeed, my dear young friend,” gallantly 
responded the Colonel, ‘‘‘a rose,’ you know— 
call it chic if you will; whatever it may be it 
becomes you well, indeed it does.” 

‘Well, now then, Colonel, what would you. 
think of a gentleman, or one calling himself a 
gentleman, who should describe meas illiterate, 
vulgar, full of affectation, and say—just think 
of it, Colonel—say publicly that I might have 
chic—he didn’t doubt I had, only that they 
called it ‘cheek’ in this part of the country. 
And ‘illiterate ’—just think of it, Colonel, why 
I have studied psychology, biology, esoteric 
Buddhism, and—but I believe I told you about 
that before, anyway.” 

‘But, my impetuous young lady,” here in- 
terrupted the much mystified Colonel, ‘‘I 
utterly fail to see how I can aid you in such a 
matter as this, either by my advice, or in any 

-way else.” 

SM Oh. yes, you can, indeed you can,” replied 
his now thoroughly aroused hostess. ‘‘ You will 
see presently — of course — that is, I suppose 
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you have already conjectured who the gentle- 
man is—gentleman, indeed !—that made these 
outrageous remarks about me ?”’ 

“TI? no, indeed,” responded the Colonel, 
quickly, whose interest was being awakened in 
spite of himself. ‘‘I certainly have not the 
faintest conception of who the luckless indi- 
vidual may be. I hope (this seriously) you 
don’t contemplate asking me, at my age, and— 
and so on, to call the man out, or anything of 
that kind?” 

‘‘Oh, don’t distress yourself on that score, 
my friend,” replied the young woman, ‘‘I can 
take care of myself perfectly well — perfectly 
well. Why, what do you suppose I intend do- 
ing? But I haven’t told you yet who this per- 
son is. It is my intended husband.” 

‘*God bless my soul,’ interjected the Colonel, 
‘‘you don’t mean that ?” 

‘Indeed I do,” she replied ; ‘‘and what is 
more, I intend that he shall be my husband. 
He shall rue the day he said that if it were not 
for my money and his financial'necessities he 
would never have dreamed of making such a 
plebeian alliance — ‘ plebeian alliance,’ indeed. 
And once he is my husband I shall get pa to 
sell him short on hogs, and after that I'll pass 
him on.” 

‘* You will induce your father—to—sell—him 
— short—on—hogs, and afterwards you will— 
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pass—him—on. Is that what you said?” 
meekly inquired the poor Colonel, 

‘*Why, yes —don’t you understand? This 
gentleman is associated with my pa in the— 
that is, he is a provision broker, and they make 
deals together. But my pa wont see his 
daughter insulted with impunity, I can tell you. 
And after we are married pa will break him, 
and then I can get my divorce for non-support. 
That’s simple enough, isn’t it?” 

‘*Ah !” gasped the Colonel, ‘‘I believe I be 
gin to see. What you mean by passing him 
on is, plainly speaking, to secure a divorce 
from him.” 

‘“ Why, of course, that’s what we all call it 
out my way. It’s not so vulgar an expression 
as divorce or separation, do you think so?” 

‘* But,” stammered the now utterly aston- 
ished Colonel, ‘‘even now that I know all, or 
apparently all, I still fail to see where my ad- 
vice is needed. You have decided, so I infer, 
on your course of action, and there remains, it 
seems to me, nothing to add to the situation.” 

‘‘Oh, but my good friend, there is, indeed. 
There is another gentleman, a friend of my 
intended—in fact, he is to act as his ‘best 
man’ on the occasion of the wedding—who has 
been paying me the most respectful—I sol- 
emnly assure you, Colonel, the most absolute- 
ly respectful as well as assiduous attentions 
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for some time past; and the point I am sincere- 
ly anxious about is this: Ought I to give him 
any decided encouragement at present and be- 
fore matters have progressed a little further? 
It is this that I am so disturbed over, and I 
know that on such a point of etiquette you 
would be the safest and best guide. What is 
the custom in the best circles, Colonel? Is it 
considered perfectly proper for a lady to give 
definite encouragement to a favored suitor be- 
fore she has passed—well, before she has re- 
lieved herself of existing encumbrances, let 
us say. In my case the question is somewhat 
more complicated, perhaps, owing to the fact 
that my initial marriage has not yet taken 
place. Still that would not make much differ- 
ence, would it?” 

‘* My dear young lady,” now said the Colonel, 
with dignity, having apparently recovered from 
his astonishment and with the air of a man 
whose equilibrium was proof against all future 
shocks, ‘‘my dear young lady, I fear I can be 
of little assistance to you in such a matter. It 
is—I am sure you will pardon me for saying 
so — utterly out of the range of my expe- 
rience, and I know of no precedents in our 
society here which could serve as a guide 
to your actions. I think—well, to tell the 
truth, I don’t feel quite able to think coherent- 
ly at this moment; I am rathera nervous man,” 
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and the Colonel, with a very poor attempt at 


jocularity, added, ‘‘the possession of chic 
the real article I mean, will hardly be denied 
you after the conclusion of your programme, 
I should imagine; and I understand you are 
fully resolved upon carrying out that pro- 
gramme?” 

‘*Indeed I am,” promptly responded the 
irate damsel; ‘‘ I shall do just as I have said. 
Nothing on earth shall dissuade me. 

‘* But,” prompted the Colonel, pleadingly, 
‘*just think a moment. Perhaps the young man 
didn’t mean half that he said, and even what 
he did say may have been grossly exaggerated 
in the telling of it. People, as a rule, who 
are so delightfully communicative of unpleasant 
things are not, I think, noted for their strict ad- 
, hesion to the truth. Then, again, even sup- 
posing all that were told you were true, don’t 
you think the wisest course would be to quiet- 
ly inform the young gentleman that being now 
aware of the earnestness of his sentiments as 
regards yourself, and the depth of his attach- 
ment as regards your money, ‘that you take 
great pleasure in removing his temptation to 
self-sacrifice by promptly discarding his pro- 
posals and refusing his acquaintance for the fut- 
ure.” Don’t you think that would be sufficient 
humiliation, and if he needs money as much as 
you intimate, a sufficient punishment?” 
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- ** No, Ido not,” she replied. ‘‘I hate that 

man and I want to crush and ruin him utterly, 

I would like to see him begging me for mercy 
on his knees, and then refuse it to him.” 

‘* God bless me!” ejaculated the Colonel, ‘‘I 
had no idea you could be so vindictive. You 
positively frighten me, my dear young lady— 
you do, indeed. I am almost inclined to think 
there must be some reason, which you have not 
yet explained, for such unappeasable rancor. 
Come now, there is something else to account 
for this hatred on your part, is there not?” 

‘* You think that all I have told you of his 
actions is not sufficient to account for my 
hatred of him, do you? Well, you are right. 
I hate him, Colonel. I hate that man from the 
bottom of my heart and with all my strength, 
because I—because I love him so; oh! because 
I love him, Colonel, with all my heart ‘and 
strength—that’s why I hate him, don’t you 
see?” 

And here the fair virago, having reached the 
‘*moral” of her tale, for the first time showed 
signs of faltering—a suspicious moisture in the 
eye, a trembling of the lips, showed the curious 
conflict that was going on beneath the surface. 
And thus she stood, waiting apparently for the 
Colonel’s sympathetic acknowledgment of his 
full understanding of her logical attitude in the 
matter. | 
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The Colonel, however, was slow to respond; 
when he did, he simply said: ‘‘Just so; well, 
I cannot advise you, I really cannot do it, but I 
can express my opinion so far as I have formed 
one, and I think from what you have told me 
that interesting results would follow your im- 
mediate encouragement of ‘the other man’; 
yes, the prompt and hearty encouragement of 
‘the other man’ would certainly lead to very 
interesting results.” 

The Colonel has a very indistinct recollection 
of how he made his exit on this memorable 
afternoon, but as he wended his way home- 
ward under the stars—he had a curious habit 
- of relapsing into French expressions when talk- 
ing to himself—or when from any reason his 
usual equanimity was at all disturbed, the 
Colonel muttered to himself: 

‘* Comme il lui trotte dans la téte, cette homme 
la. Ah, well, there’s no making anything of 
these women. Chic—I should say so. D’un 
chic ineroyable—incroyable.” 

HARVING BELKNAP. 
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FROM out the dreadful, dreary night 
Three ghosts emerged in white attire; 

My heart ceased beating in its fright 
While midnight sounded from the spire. 


With measured step the forms drew near— 
I thought them demons, Pluto’s keepers; 
I looked again—then fled my fear, 
For—they were Colonel Waring’s sweepers. 
> > 
Ir Edgar Allan Poe had written his remark- 
able poem ‘‘The Bells” after hearing and 
seeing Mme. Duse, I could have accounted 
without difficulty for his effusion. ‘‘ The tin- 
tinnabulation of the bells” could be no more 
‘musical than the laugh of this wondrous 
woman, who has reduced the art of acting from 
its clamorous artificiality to a state of realism 
pure and unadulterated by stage effects and 
crafty deceptions which have been food for the 
gods in the gallery. Mme. Duse’s acting is 
not calculated to freeze the blood, or make the 
hair stand on end, but ‘her work retains a 
normal equilibrium which must at once be dis- 
appointing to the spectator who looks forward 
to blood-curdling exaggerations of sentiment, 
and pleasing to the student of the genuine 
human emotions and passions. The rise from 
indifference to interest, from interest to ex- 
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citement, from excitement to passion isa well- 
worn, smooth path, which, unlike the old 
school, widens by degrees until the climax is 
reached. The auditor is not abruptly trans- 
ferred to a scene of tempest which has silently 
gathered and then bursts with the suddenness 
of a flash of lightning. 


> > % 


In ‘‘ Magda,” the play which was unsuccess- 
fully produced by Mmes. Bernhardt and Mod- 
jeska, Mme.| Duse outlines filial, sisterly, and 
maternal love with a degree of distinction which 
Mme. Bernhardt with all her many years of ex-. 
perience could not accomplish. The plot, like 
in all of Sudermann’s plays, is sombre and drags. 
Its interest throughout four tedious acts lies 
only in the execution of Mme. Duse. 

To define Mme. Duse’s acting is fairly impossi- 
ble. Her work is the work of an artiste beyond 
measurement. With every word her expression 
of countenance changes. Her smile may speak 
daggers or friendliness. The auditor may ad- 
mire the good work of the cast, but he forgets 
it, he loses himself in Duse’s work, he forgets 
the tediousness of the plot. 

Above all, Mme. Duse, whether portraying 
rage or love, is always the Woman. 

Mme. Duse will not please the rabble. 
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PROFOUND man that fellow Thompson! He 
takes a peculiar delight in hauling from out 
obscurity some unhealthy Chinese or Russian 
literature, and dishing it before the public with 
all its repugnant odor in Thompsonian English. 
Frequently, however, he-writes original matter, 
and then it is that his depth of mind be- 
comes evident. Recently I was painfully moody. 
I took up my pen and following into the foot- 
steps of Literature 2 la Thompson ground out 
the following : 

‘* Dense grey bleak mist enveloped me, but 
far ahead a luminous, sparkling, brilliant star 
could indistinctly be distinguished. Slowly I 
groped my way along the air. Brighter, more 
distinct the light shone until I came upon it. 
*Twas a woman, an immaculate woman from 
whose white soul the light shone forth. Quickly 
she walked on; [—I followed as rapidly—I passed 
a place from which issued the fragrance of Old 
Crow—for a moment I paused within and as I ex- 
ited the fragrance of Old Crow Whiskey was up- 
on my pallid blue-grey lips—but the fair charm- 
er, where,where wasshe? I looked ahead of me — 
and saw a snake—’twas the woman trans- 
formed—I loved the woman when first I laid 
my green-yellow eyes on her, and though a 
snake now I loved the snake. Blindly I followed 
the hideous snake until suddenly I ran witha 
jerky movement intosome one’sarms. Fiercely 
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I fought, but without avail, for like an iron vice 
the man pressed me to the ground. 

‘Damn you, why don’t you pay me what 
you owe me?’ he hissed, while his eyes bulged 
out and his beard turned green with anger— 
then a strong fist fell heavy on my eyebrows 
and then it was that I again saw the star, be- 
sides many other little stars,” et seguentia. 
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UNDOUBTEDLY many New Yorkers are ig- 
norant or unappreciative of the great motive 
power which has effected the advancement of 
the United States to its present state of pros- 
perity and wealth. Indeed many of the igno- 
rant rabble have even fallen to so low a state 
of stupidity as to pay credence to that fabulous 
invention of the discovery of America by one 
Christopher Columbus. Those who have 
ruined their minds with the reading of histori 
cal works have closed their eyes to the truth 
and have clung to the antiquated fiction which 
attributes the greatness of this country to 
such men as Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Jef- 
ferson, Calhoun, Clay, Webster. 

What an error, indeed! If but those who 


have permitted themselves to be thus hood- 


winked could discard the blindfolding bandage, 
- could but overthrow the old beliefs, the old 
and time-worn prejudices, they would realize 
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that America was in reality discovered by the 
enterprising Sleuth reporter of the Daily Howl, 
They would further realize that by clever fore- 


sight and deep perception into the future the 


Daily Howl brought about the liberating war 


_ of 1776, the war of 1812, the war of 1846. It 


would be evident as daylight that through the 
exertions of the Daily How/ staff the United 
States was enabled to boast of a man such as 
Abraham Lincoln, In shorter terms the Howl 
has been the benefactor of the country and the 
world at large, the protector of the weak, the 
advocate of the righteous, the persecutor of 
the unrighteous. The How/ has everlastingly 
been the friend of the workingman, of the 
widow, of the orphan, It has a Jarger circula- 
tion than any 1467 papers combined. 
> »% 

To say that the How/ is not an enterprising 
daily would be erroneous. The How/’s enter- 
prise is one of the prime features of its success. 
It reminds one of the enterprising man in a 
dark room who sells small pieces of blank card- 
board to unknowing hayseed gentlemen on 
representation that by holding them upto the 
light their transparency would disclose sensa- 
tional pictures, to say the least; Of course 
they are invariably disappointing, and the 
sought-for picture is a blank. True, it is a 
‘‘bunco game,” but it takes an inventive and 
enterprising genius to carry it through. 
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“Erclusive 


Cailoring — 
BROSSEAU & JOSLIN, 


229 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


We desire to call particular attention to our 
recent importation of English Worsted materials 
for dress suitings. With but one exception 
these goods are handied only by the most Ex. 


clusive Tailoring Establishments of London. 
Es NEE 


KAY PRINTING HOUSE, 149-153 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK, 
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